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‘LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARF APPOINTED TO DIE.’—Biare. 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
THE PRISONER. 
BY 8 H. LLOYD. 
A prisoner in his grated cell, 
ln which the agp but feebly shone, 
Sat weeping o’er his lonely lot, 
For all his fondest joys had flown. 
mused upon his childhood’s days— 
His days of innocence and love, 
When hours passed sportively away, 
And all was beautiful above. 


But now shvt out from light and air, 
The heavy hours he spends; 

Huge walls his body now enclose, 
No mother o'er him bends. 

He sees no blosming fields of flowers, 
No stars that gem the sky, 

To feast his drooping soul with joy, 
And cheer his tearful eye. 

His wife comes only to his cell, 
And weeping children too, 

To pour their world of grief and pain— 
For merey now they sue. 

They plead in vain! Though angels ope’ 
Their gates when mercy calls, 

Men heed her not, but drive her from 
The prisuner’s lonely walls. 

They listen not the lowly One, 
Who lived and taught of yore, 

Who spoke in tenderness and said, 
*Go, woman, sin no more.’ 

They know not how none escapes 
The hell of grief within, 

And build their gloomy prison walls 
By hands they taught to sin. 


But list! once, twice and thrice I hear 
It strikes—the prisoner’s dismal bell; 
What means its heavy, mournful notes? 
It is the prisoner’s funeral knell. 
But list! I hear the tramp of feet 
Echoing o’er the prison’s court; 
It is the hangman and his suite; 
Their trembling victim they have brought. 
And lo! a gallows high they ’ve reared, 
While waiting crowds that hold their breath 
Are waiting now with fiendish hearts 
The hour of his inhuman death. 
There comes the priest, with book in hand, 
‘To plead the hangman’s wicked cause, 
As though ten thousand thousand prayers 
Could sanctify unholy laws. 
He prays for heaven’s forgiveness now 
Upon their panting victim rest; 
As though ’t were just to pray for that 
Which has no being in his breast. 
The bell strikes four—the hangman cats 
The rope—the prisoner dies 
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Amid the maddening shouts of crowds, 
But ’mid the frantic widow’s cries. 
They say he died the penitént’s death, 
That now his lips the anthem swell, 
And thus he who was not fit with man 
To live, with holy angels dwell! 
Hubbardston, Mass. 














From the London Morning Chronicle of August 20. 
Abolition of Flogging in the Army and 
Navy. 

A meeting was held last evening in Exeter Hall 
to establish a Society for the Abolition of Flog- 
ging in the Army and Navy. The hall was very 
much crowded, and amongst the auditors were 
some soldiers of the Guards. The following 
gentlemen occuvied places on the platform:— 
Thomas Walkiey, Esq., M. P. (Chairman); 
Hewett Bridgeman, -Esq., M. P. ; H. B. Curtis, 
Esq. , M. P.; Frank Kyffin Lenthall, Esq. (bar- 
rister); George Thompson, Esq, ; Johnson Neale, 
Esq. ; Rev. 1’. Cuffe, M. A. ; Rev. Mr. Cartisle; 
E. Edwards, Esq.; Frederick Douglass, Esq. ; 
Thomas Haynes, Esq. ; Dr. Otley; H. M. May, 
Esq. ; John Meredith, Esq. ; Wm. T. Cuffe, Esq.; 
Henry Vincent, Esq. ; John Christey, Esq.; Luke 
Hansard, Esq.; H. C. Wright, Esq. ; Lloyd 
Garrison, Esq. ; Rev. J. Dickinson, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Vincent, the chair was taken 
by Thomas Walkley, Esq., M. P. 


The Cuairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
the gratification which | derive from being before 
you and occupying such a position on such an oc- 
casion is greater, you can readily believe me, than 
I am enabled to express, because that occasion is 
one which is honorable to the humane feelings 
of this nation [cheers]. It is one which is hon- 
ourable to human nature, and is peculiarly grati- 
fying in consequence of recent occurrences [hear]. 
The bond of union which cements us on this oc- 
casion is sympathy for the suffering of our fel- 
low creatures [cheers]. We believe that an act 
of injustice and cruelty is perpetrated in the name 
of what is called discipline; and, entertaining 
that belief, we are here to express our opinions, 
and our dissent from it [cheers]. If the authori- 
ties, who have so long advoeated a system of cru- 
elty with reference to our army and navy, had but 
duly weighed and reflected upon what might have 





| been done by a kindlier and more humane systein | 


of treatment, in all probability we would not have 
been here at this time [hear, hear}. . But they 
seem to have forgotten that those who hold the 
subordinate stations in the army and navy, when 
they take their offices, forget their former position, 
and cease to be human beings, or to be animated 
by human sentiments [hear, hear]. If they be- 
lieved, for example, that the private soldiers and 
sailors possess the feelings which they themselves 
entertain, and that they could be actuated by the 
same motives, they never could for so long a pe- 
riod have consented to inflict, and desired to inflict 
upon them that punishment which we now with- 
hold from brute creatures [hear]. By the ad- 
vancement of kaowledge, and the improvement 
of morals, all the savage systems of punishment 
are giving way, and are made to yield under the 
force of that moral feeling which an improved 
system of education has produced throughout the 
country [cheers]. You hear the officers constant- 
ly exclaim that no discipline can be maintained in 
ihe army unless the power of inflicting the la shst 














to be perpetuated, and unless that infliction every | mon patience fieheers]. But I would ask, does a 
now and then shall take place. But when they | soldier, when hi@becomes such, cease to be a cit- 
are asked, do they not believe that if another sys- | izen—does he céfse toenjoy the civilgights which 
tem were adopted—a system of rewards instead |every muh possésses [hear, jhe ‘soldier 
of a system of punishments [cheers]—they have | whose valor we are so proud to when' we 
not replied to it in the way of argument, but they |believe he has protected us from danger [hear, 
turn upon their heel and exclaim, ‘1 don’t believe | hear]—the soldier who risks his life in our cause, 
in its éfficiency’ [hear]. | No; the truth is that and for very bad pay (hear, hear); in fact, for 
they who are in command rejoice'in having that constant annoyance and suffering, tor there are 
audacious power in their hands—a power of in- | over him a general, a colonel, a captain, lieuten- 
flicting punishment on their fellow creatures, who’ ufts, ensigns, sergeants and eorporals[hear, hear]. 
are equally as honorable [cheers], equally as | and if he does not bear a very humble mien, if he 
just, and equally as sensitive as themselves | be not extremely submissive before all, the chances 
(ched@fs]. But the voice of the British nation | ate that he becomes a marked man, and it is indi- 
has n raised against this atrocious cruelty cated to him that the farrier shall become his in- 
[cheers ]—it is branded—it is stigmatised [cheers] ‘timate acquaintance {hear, hear]. Yes, even ifa 
—it is condemned [cheers]—it is hated—it is de- | poor fellow in the stable were to call out to a su- 
spised [cheers] from one extremity of this king-| perior officer; “ hallo,’ the chances are that within 
dom to another [cheers]. Who, then, I will ask, | @ few days he'would find himself with a scored 
shall dare to say that such an iniquity shall con- | back—he would find that he has been lacerated 
tinue [cheers]? The voice of the public will be | @¥4 torn, and that his life has been in danger 
omnipotent in this case, as it has been in other, [hear, hear, hear}. Now, is it to be believed, or 
can it be believed by persons in authority, that the 










cases in which it has been earnestly expressed 
[cheers]; and I feel assured that the day of flog- English people would endure such a state of 
ging, if it has not ceased, is at all events near to, things (cries of er, never’}? Now that their 
the upproach of its termination [cheers]. A pre-| minds are directed to the subject, and that they 
tence hitherto may have been raised in conse- | have become fully acquainted with all those cru- 
quence of ignorance and other circumstances, for | elties and atrocities, the fiat of public opinion shall 
instance, that there was no danger to human life | be denounced against it, and presently the men 
in flogging; but experience—not only recent ex- | who may attempt to continue it will be denounced 
perience, but experience of a remoter time—has | a”d stigmatized as strongly as the system itself 
proved most indisputably that it is not only dan-' [cheers]. But for a moment leaving ont of the 
gerous to life, but that it has killed—and killed | question the physical suffering, and the danger to 
again and again [hear, hear]. And I am sorry to! the physical constitution, are we to forget what 
be compelled to express the opinion that it has | are its effects, what must be its influeuce upon the 
been inflicted with a knowledge that it has been moral condition of the man [hear, hear]? We 
fatal to human life [hear, hear]; but from cireum- may talk about the number of lashes as if that 
stances which really | am unable to explain, that Were the only thing to be considered, but picture 
knowledge has been kept from the public consid- to yourself an uufortunate man who is brought 
eration [hear, hear]. Now hewever it is uni_ into a square before hundreds of his comrades; he 
versslly diffused [hear, bear], and no longer can. there sees before him the halberts, or a ladder 
it be said, when an unfortunate soldier or sailor is nailed to the side of a house; he has to strip, or 
sentenced to have his back lacerated with that in- "¢ will be stripped, ne has to walk to that ladder, 
fernal machine [hear, hear], the cat-o’-nine-tails, _or to those halberts, there to be tied hand and foot, 
that the infliction can be made without danger to. his limbs stretched to their utmost extent, in order 
his life [hear]. Why, 1 am told that a surgeon that he may not exhibit what is the amount of his 
shall examine the human body; shall examine the ®gony while he is under suffering. I say, picture 








unfortenate culprit before the punishment is in- 
flicted, and that he shall determine what amount 
of suffering his fellow-creature shall be enabled to 
bear before his life is indanger. Why, that such 
a statement is to be made in a civilized country, 
is in itself a miracle [hear, hear]. Good God! 
only conceive that a man shall be required to test 
beforehand what are the capabilities of endurance 
of the human being; that he shall be required to 
gauge the strength and power of the human body; 
that be shall be required to ascertain, by an appli- 
cation of his scientific skill, what amount of suf- 
fering—what quantity of pain a fellow-creature 
can bear, before his life is in danger [hear, hear}. 
Why, it is an insult to the profession to which I 
havethe honor to belong [cheers]; and if} were 
in the army—whatever might be my prospects of 
degradation—punishment--poverty—deprivation-- 
my answer would be, ‘1 won’t be answerable or 
responsible for the consequences of a single lash’ 
[cheers]. And while the unhappy being was un- 
der the lash, if he had received one, I would tell 
the commanding officer standing by, in as stern a 
voice as I could utter it, ‘1 won’t be answerable for 
the second’ [cheers]. 
it so odious, so disgusting, so repulsive, in the sys- 


tem of military flogging, that there is a difficulty | beer’ 
'near]. 


in talking about it with common feeling and com- 


Oh there is something in| 


‘to yourself a man stretched on that rack of 1846 
{hear, hear}]—for call it what you will, I denounce 
it as a rack [cheers]—and then tell me that you 
send from that place a man with an unbroken spirit, 

'a man with an unsubdued mind, a man who does 
not feel that he is degraded down to the lowest 
point of human degradation, and tell me that that 
man is ever afterwards likely to be a good soldies, 
or to raise his head as he ought as an honest or 

_an independent man [hear]. I question if the 

_moral degradation be not worse even than the 

| physical punishment. I question whether the ef- 

| fect upon the sentiments of the man, upon all that 

\is valuable in the man, all that is cdleulated to 

,make hima good member of society, a good sol- 

_dier, a good brother, a good friend, is not infinitely 

worse than the danger to his lifs from the phys- 

) ical inflietiou{hear, hear]; and if that be the case, 

| where is the law to justify such a punishment 

[hear, hear, hear]? and for what offences is such 
punishment inflicted! 1] am not acquainted with 

'the military code, and therefore will not name 

them; but circumstances have come te my knowl- 

| edge which induce me to believe, that for the 
most trifling, ‘he most insignificant, oh, the most 

\bearable offen »s, our fellow-creatures have suf- 
fered this horri. .e, this unendurable torture[{hear, 


But ret: rning to th» phy sical constitution. 
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Now, is there any person in this meéting so inex- 
perienced as not to know, that the most trifling 
wound will sometimes occasion death (hear, hear], 
even the most trifling, the most insignificant—oue 
that is thought nothing of whatever at the mo- 
ment, and for which the individual suffering it 
has not required any description of medical treat- 
ment? Intruth, there are arities of the 
constitution which render wounds dangerous, that 
no skill, no sagacity, no penetration, can ever dis- 
cover [hear, hear]. A slight scratch on the skin 
will produce erysipelas and death; a trifling in- 
jury to the extremity of the finger will produce 
lock-jaw and death; even cutting the nail too 
closely has frequently produced death; the cutting 
of a corn too closely has likewise frequently pro 
duced death; but still it is held that lacerating, 
cutting, scoring, pounding, mincing the backs of 
human beings will not produce death; and some 
persons speak of it as if it were not a disagree- 
able operation. I must confess I would like very 
much to see it tried on the backs of those parties 
{cheers and laughter); and, further, speaking 
medically, it is my opinion that they richly de- 
serve the operation [cheers and laughter}. But 
1 will make another appeal to the English public. 
Why,.in fact, the authorities are unjust to the of- 
ficers.. Now I wish to speak as much in favor of 
the officers as of the men; and my opinion is that 
if the practice is beneficial to the men, it also ought 
to be, ap the officers [cheers and laughter J. 
It is, I thin great injustice to withhold it from 
thom, if the practice be so good for discipline, 
and so effectual for the promotion of their morals. 
I think the young officers have reason to complain 
that they have not the benefit of it [cheers and 
laughter]. From what I have heard, it might 
occasionally be applied with advantageous effect 
to them, if it can be so in any case at all. How- 
ever, if they themselves will be the advocates for 
relinquishing it with reference to the men, | never 
will be the advocate for applying it to them[cheers 
and laughter). But we constantly hear in another 
place—a curious place[hear, hear }—that it ought 
to be applied to the men, and that it is useful, 
Men! Are not officers men? [a voice: Some of 
them are, boys—hear, bear]. We frequently hear 
the expression, ‘ officers and men.’ Not ‘ officers 
and privates,’ but ‘ officers and men’ [hear, hear]. 
It is, good fur the men, and when the officers say 
so, it would seem to indicate thagshey are not men 
[cheers]. And I must say that, if they continue 
to advocate flogging, they are not men whom I 
shall ever much admire [cheers]. But I heard it 
stated only a few days since, and in argument, 
that in battle the chances were that men would 
shoot their own officers if this power of punish- 
ing them were not retained; and further, if it 
were not occasionally used. What then do they 
think of the privates? They think that the pri- 
vates have such peculiarities of human feeling 
that they are likely to shoot their officers if their 
officers don’t flog them [hear, hear). There is 
something, | must say, so curious in the logic of 
this argument, that I have utterly failed to com- 
prehend it [cheers]. 
In my own practice through life, I have found 
ought to be treated 






that if you treat men as they 
—if you treat them as beings possessing the same 
feelings as yourself, having the same origin, and 
being endowed with those qualities which are 
peculiar to nature—I have always discovered 
that kindly treatment, generous treatment, re- 
wards for good conduct, have brought with them 
the most agreeable and delightful results; but, on 
the other hand, I have witnessed, if human beings 
are treated as brutes, or something worse than 
brutes, if no confidence is reposed in them as in- 
dividuals—not supposed to possess the qualities 
and sentiments of human beings, that such treat- 
ment begets the natural effect and results—in mo- 
roseness, in a savage disposition, and precisely 
that feeling which you should expect (hear, hear). 
Well, now, what we want, and I believe what all 
the gentlemen require who have promoted this 
meeting, is, that a new system should be adopted 
inthe army, instead of the old; that one of cruel- 
ty should give place to another of a different na- 
instead of giving to the officers the 
they 


power to please (cheers). 


tnre, and, 


power of punishment, should possess the 


The 


are fully aware of the arduous, the r 


English public 
responsible, 
They know to 
what severities of discipline he is constantly ex- 


the dangerous duties of a soldier. 


posed—they know to what dangers he is frequent- 
his life is 
but a short one, and they know, also that during 


ly exposed; they know that, as a rule, 


Jed and glorified when their ranks have been thin- 
ned in some bloody encounter—they have heen 
ee and glorified to the very echo—and yet 

ndividudl composing that army and navy 
are every now and then selected for undergoing 
this most brutal, disgusting, and beastly punish- 
ment (hear, hear), Well, then, such a meeting 
as this, consisting of such a multitude assembled 
only from a spontaneous desire to render a service 
to those whom they believe to be the victims of 
unjust treatment, must indicate and announce, in 
fact, in a voice of thunder, to Parliament, to the 
executive authorities, and to the commanding au- 
thorities of the army and navy in this country, 
that the power even of inflicting that punishment 
shall not be continued (cheers). It does exist 
even at this time, under this mitigated form, 
down to fifty lashes, and under circumstances 
which, in my opinion, renders the existence of 
that power absolutely intolerable (cheers). I 
have already explained to you what is my im- 
pression with reference to the moral effects that 
it is calculated to produce on the men, and the 
physical effects, it is notorious, are dangerous to 
human life; for no surgeon, whatever may be his 
skill, or ability, or power of penetrating into the 
human economy, can with the slightest certainty 
predict that any amount of suffering which will 
have the effect of producing a wound on the hu- 
man body, can be inflicted with undoubted secu- 
rity to human life, ‘Then we may ask ourselves, 
when we look on the moral effect of this degra- 














dation on the mind of the soldier, and his feel- 
ings as a man, ought the thing to exist even in this 
mitigated form? From 2,000 lashes they, came 
down to 1,500, 1000, 700, 500, 300, 200—and 
now we find they have come down from 200 to 50 
lashes; but knowing that those 50 lashes cannot 
be inflicted without danger to human life, and 
seeing that the act of Parliament states to those 
courts-martial that had the power of inflicting 
200, that they shall not endanger life, | would like 
to see the man who will sentence a soldier to bear 


ects :—J. ew, Esq., M.P., J. W. Boyes, 
Esq., the Rev. J. T. Cuffe, M. A., Thomas S. 
Duncombe, Esq., M. P., John Drakard, Esq. , 
William Ewart, Esq. , John Hastings, Esq. , M. 
D.; John Meredith, Esq., W. B. Sarsfield Tay- 
lor, A. M., George Thompson, Esq., William 
Williams, Esq.,;M.P. That Mr. Henry May 
and Mr, ‘Thomas Plume be the secretaries; that 
a subscription be now entered into to promote the 
objects of the society; and that donations and sub- 
scriptions will be received by the members of the 
committee, the secretaries, and the following 
bankers :—Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Co. , 217, 
Strand; and Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, and Co., 
Lombard-street.’ 
The resolution was put and carried. 


PRISONERS PRIDN Do 


‘1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
ONTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED To MzE.’-—-Lafayette. 














BOSTON: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 30, 1846. 





Incidents ef Travel. 


As our readers like to know the progress of the 
cause of humanity, we give a short sketch of a 
jousney to Worcester county. We met in com- 
pany with some of our friends engaged in the 
Anti-Slavery movement, and attended severa) 
meetings with them in reference to that great 
cause. At intervals we presented to individuals 
the elaims of the prisoner. We visited Spencer, 
North, South and West Brookfield, and Warren. 
In all these places we have friends of our cause. 
Returning we spent the Sabbath in Worcester. 
In Spencer we have a warm friend in the Rev. 
Mr. Abbot, who has always expressed the strong- 
est wish for our success. We lectured there two 
evenings. In Worcester we made arrangments 
for a meeting to be held in about three weeks. 
While there we met in council with all the Ortho- 
dox ministers in the place, and called their atten- 








even that amount of injury. The 150 lashes in- 
flicted upon that unfortunate man, whose death 
has been the cause of our meeting here, caused 
the application, or might have caused the appli- 
cation, of ‘upwards of 12,000 knots-of the thong g | 
to his skin; and look to the effect on a highespirit- 
ed horse of the application of a single thong of | 
ouly ove knot (hear, hear). But those who ad- 
Vocate flogging human beings cannot believé those | 
human beings have the feelings of horses; if they | 
thought they had, they could not be such demons 
(cheers) as to support the infliction of such a 
punishment (cheers). 


The honorable member coneluded by announc- 
ing a contribution from Mr. Luke Hansard of 
£20, inaid of the objects of the society (cheers), 
and by resolutions, which he said he would put 
the meeting in possession of at once, in order that 
they might better understand the spirit of them, 
but certainly not with the intention of preventing 
any one from freely expressing his epinion upon 
any one of them:— 


‘1. That the practice of scourging and lacerating the 





bodies of soldiers and sailors with the cat-o’-nine-tails is 


at once cruel and disgusting, and a disgrace to the Brit- 
ish nation. 

2. That the constitutional danger of maintaining a 
standing army in time of peace is exactly proportioned 
to the extent to which the soldier loses the character and 





feelings of a citizen. 
3. That in the deliberately formed opinion of this | 

meeting the will of the British nation has decreed that | 

the practice of flogging in the British army and navy 

shall, at once and forever, be abolished. 

4. That it is now universally known aad admitted | 


that a sentence of flogging may prove to be a sentence of 


death, and that thus a capital punishment has been, and 
might again be, inflicted for a trifling and insignificant 


we 

. That as substitutes for floggings, degradations, and | 
savage punishments, this meeting earnestly and fervently 
recommends the adoption, by the government and the | 
commander-in-chief, of short periods of enlistment, and | 
rewards and promotions for good conduct, in the firm be- | 
lief that the adoption of a benignant and generous beha- | 
viour towards soldiers and sailors, would beget in them 
a spirit of honourable bearing, and high moral seiuiti- | 
ments; and that to allege that the means of bestowing | 
rewards in the army and navy for good conduct would | 


not be cheerfully granted by the people of this country, 





is ga ross libel on the generosity 


British nation.’ 


| Mr. Wright (America) begged to move the 
- 


| following resolution: —* That a society be now | 


ealled 


| 


formed to be 


that life he is but inadequately rewarded for the | ciety,’ and that a committee, consisting of the fol- | 


services which he has rendered to his country 


(hear, hear). Our army 


and our navy are extol- } 


| lowing gentlemen, with power to add to their 


number, be appointed to carry its objects into ef- | 


‘ 


tion to the operations of the Boston Society iu aid 
of Discharged Convicts. 


; our 


| you will leave your documents. 


and judgment of the | 


‘The flogging Abolition So- pk . ssl ie 


Wewere >:  tely heard 
and as near as we can remember,the following 
dialogue took place; 

Ministers.—Cannot the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety do this work? 

-4.—You can judge from one fact: Rev. Louis 
| Dwight, the Secretary of that Society, came to 


Laying of a Corner-Stone. 


Last Wednesday morning at eight o’clock a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen assembled 
in North Squarey.to celebrate the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new Mariner’s House connect- 
ed with the Seamen’s Bethel Society. We noticed 
several distinguished gentlemen of Boston pres- 
ent, among whom was he Mayor of the city. The 
services were commenced by an interesting ad- 
dress from Albert Fearing, Esq., and was followed 
by the whole company, in the following song writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. E. L. Everett: 


This corner stone, this corner stone, 
How many hopes are o’er it thrown! 
And visions wreathed with rosy light 
Are opening to faith’s inner sight, 

Of sins repented, sins forgiven, 

Of wand’ring ones led home to heaven 
By him, whose emblem now is shown 
In this our humble coriier stone. 


This corner stone, this corner stone, 
When we who view it now are gone, 
Will still uphold a home for thee, 

Son of the deep; unquiet sea! 

A home of rest, where every day 

We’d gild with virtue’s brightest ray, 
*Till thou shalt bless, with heartfelt tone, 
This corner stone, this corner stone. 


This corner stone, this corner stone 

Will lure the homeless, sad, and Jone; 
Will be a star, whose brilliant light 
Shall shine serene in troubles’ night; 
Will be an anchor, firm and fast, 

When clouds the moral sky o’ercast; 
Will be a voice, whose gentle tone 

Shall whisper soft, ‘ this corner stone.’ 
This corner stone, in prayer laid low, 

Its mission all may freely know; ~ 
Thus Christ was low, that man might rise, 
And claim his birthright in the skies. 
We'll ask in faith, we'll hope in joy 
That this may be the blest employ 

Of this, the seed of good now sown, 

To bear its fruits, this corner stone. 


After a most appropriate prayer by the Rey. R. 
C. Waterson, the box, containing several docu- 
ments, city newspapers, and coins, was laid in the 
cavity prepared for its reception, Father ‘Taylor 
wielding the trowel, spreading the cement, and 
adjusting the stone. Addresses were then deliver- 
ed by Mr. ‘laylor, and Mayor Quincy, and the 
services were concluded by prayer from the Rey. 





our first meeting, and expressed himself strongly 
in favor of our movement, and he is | 
Vice President ef our Society. 

Ministers.—But is that Society merely to talk, 
and not to do any thing? 

A.—It has been formed about twenty years, 
spending annually $3000, and giving its Secretary 
$1700 for his serviees every year. 

Ministers.—But where is the necessity of form- 
ing so many Societies? 

-l.—The advantage of Societies is that some 
minds may be reached by an organization that } 
cannot be affected if you have none. Hon. Ab- 
bott Lawrence has promised to give $100 now to 
Society provided we raise $2000; but he 
would give nothing before. He is of that class | 
who are to be reachad by organizations. 

Ministers—When did you commence your 
Society ? 

4.—Last April, I wish now to lecture on the 
subject in Worcester, The question is whether 
to have one of your churches or a public hall. 

Ministers,—We will think about the matter, if 


From here, | called .on the Rey. Mr. Hale, a 
Unitarian. He offered to pay for the expense of 
a hall. ‘This was doing something. 

We called at the house of the Rev. Mr. Smalley, 
one of the Orthodox ministers, and found the fol- 
_ lowing note :— 

Mr. SPEAR: 

The gentlemen concluded, on the whole, thatthe 
| had rather make farther inquiries before making any ar- 
rangements for a meeting. 

In haste, 
Yours, &e. 

We have concluded to lecture in Worcester in 
about three weeks. To the Rev. Mr. Smalley 
we are much indebted for his kindness. What 
may be the result of our meeting time will reveal. 

We left there and returned bome, finding all 
well, for which we feel thankful to that overruling 


Providence, who has carried us thus far through 


E. SMALLEY. 


so many journeys.—c. s. 


3} There is a cigar faetory at Manilla that employs 
ten thonsand girls. It isa pity that the labor of so many 


women should end in smoke. 





J. PB. Robinson. 

It was a most interesting season. We could not 
| but hope that the day might come when the corner 
| stone of a building would be laid, designed for the 


discharged convict.—J. M. 8. 





The Insane Prisoner in Plymouth Jail. 


A few weeks since wheal was in Plymouth, a young 
man was brought there from ®ast-Bridgwater by the 
name of Sturdevant, aud was confined in the county jail, 
charged, | think, with threatening to shoot a person. 1 
conversed with hun some time, and became pretty well 
convinced that he wus somewhat deranged. Last week 
1 was there again. On inquiry of those who lived in the 
immediate vicinity of the jail, t learned that he was ex- 


ceedingly noisy, and they supposed he was deranged. 


| f called immediately upon the keeper of the juil, and 


learned that he was much of the tine in a state of great 
excitement, and that it was impossible to keep any cloth- 
ing upon him; and he had no doubt of his insanity. | 
cannot help inquiring if there is not something that can 
be done for this young man? fe has not yet been tried. 
Whether he is innocent or guilty | know not. 
will not sit in Plymouth until some tine in November. 
Must he be there contined in a nude state until that time? 
Is there not some legal power that can release him from 
the jail now, and send him to an Asylum for the Insane , 


‘The court 


We hope the humane friends of the prisoner in 
Plymouth will mquire into this matter soon, and we 
doubt not that they will be able in some way to help this 
unfortunate young man, For their encouragement le, 
them call to mind the words of him who said, ‘ inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the lesat of these, my 


brethren, ye have done it unto me.’—J, M. s. 


STANDING NOTICE. 


pic We cccasionally send a number of the ‘ Prison- 





er’s Friend’ to persons who have not subscribed for the 
sume; and we do so, that they may have the opportuni- 
ty of seeing what the paper is, and in the hope that some 
of them will be induced to take it. 


MurperR aT Auspurn, N. Y. We learn from an 
exchange paper that a man by the name of Wyatt was 
recent!y killed, at Auburn, N. Y., 


by two men, who 


‘choked him to deati with a rope; after which, an ac- 


} complice cut up his body and salted it down ina bar- 


rel—‘ Prime.’ All done (with the exception of the Jast 


act) according to law.—[Gospel Fountain. 
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Delinquent Subscribers 


In a publication \like ours, where we re- 
ceive subscriptions for six months, a great loss is 
occasioned by the failure of those who have paid 
for a specified time, to notify us of their wish to 
discontinue their paper, It very often bappens 
that after a person has had the paper from 25 to 
75 cents worth more than he has paid for, he or- 
ders it to be stopped, and leaves us to get our pay 
as best we may. Now if we were deriving any 
income from the publication of the paper, it 
would be a matter of small consequence, but when, 
as is the case, every cent is required to pay the 
manual labor that is expended on the paper, it is 
really a shame for any man, professing to be a 
friend of the prisoner, to defraud his advocate 
out of even a small amount, We this week pub- 
lish the initials of a part of those who have thus, 
failed to pay arrearages upon discontinuing their 
paper, so that each person will see for himself, 
and be spared the disgrace of a public exposure. 
Every person thus indebted will have a paper 
containing this sentto him, and if he does not 
choose to pay, there is one resourse left, and that 
is, to apply the law to them—viz. ‘If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your hea- 
venly Father forgive you.’ ‘This is the law we 
jntend applying, the law of good for evil. 
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The work of Cheever and Lewis. 


Our readers are aware that there was published 
a work not long since under the title of ‘ An Es- 
say onthe Ground and Reason of Punishment, 
with especial reference to the penalty of Death.’ 
It appears that some of the advocates of Capital 
Punishment are neither pleased with their spirit 
or with their arguments. ‘The Democratic Review 
for August contains a very able review of this 
Siamese production. The Reviewer, it will be 
seen, is himself in favor of Capital Punishment, 
yet he speaks of them as follows: 


. The authors of this joint production have acquired 
no little reputation, by writings which display a richness 
of words and images, rather than of solid and substantia] 
thought. In the work now before us, they have discuss- 
ed a subject which demands the nicest discrimination 
and the most profound analysis. If we may judge from 
this specimen, we may safely predict, that neither law, 
nor theology, nor philosophy, is the province in. which 
they are destined to shine. They are evidently better 
writers than thinkers; and if they would preserve the 
1 aurels they have won, it would be well for them, per- 
haps, not to venture too far into the deep things of phi_ 
losophy. We say this from no unfriendly feeling to the 
eause they have undertaken to advocate; for we are be- 
lievers in both the right and the duty of society to inflict 
capital punishment in cases of murder. But we most 
strenuously object to the tone and spirit in which they 
have advocated this cause, as well as to some of the 
grounds on which they have placed it: we feel that they 
have, in some respects, rendered an essential dis-service 
to the cause they have so zealously espoused. 


Again the writer says: 

‘The tone and spirit of their book is decidedly bad. 
It is unworthy of the subject and.of the men.’ 

Speaking of the pedantic display of Dr. Lewis, 
in regard to the meaning of the words poena, pun- 
ishment, &c,, the Reviewer well remarks :— 





‘ For all philosophies founded on etymology, or dug up 
out of the roots of words, rather than the light of things, 
we have long entertained no other opinion than that which 
Mr. Hazlitt has expressed for the unutterably wretched 
philosophy of Horne Tooke. ‘I would class the merits 
of Mr. Tooke’s work,’ says he, ‘ under three heads —the 
etymological, the grammatical and the philosophical. 
The etymological part is excellent, the grammatical 
part indifferent, and the philosophical part, to the last 
degree despicable: *tis down-right, unqualified, unre- 
deemed nonsense.’ 





A Word from Maine. 


Locxs Mitts, Greenwood, Sept. 12, 1846. 
Br. Spear: 

Among the many names of periodicals publish- 
ed now days is that of yours, the Prisoner’s Friend. 
The very name sounds good to my heart. And I 
think the heart of every one who is walking in the 
path and spirit of Jesus can say amen to its sen- 
timents. Yes; and the very name makes me think 
of Him, who is the true friend of all, and whose 
precept was, Thou shalt not kill, but make alive. 

Will you therefore send me the Prisoner’s 
Friend, for which | send you this half dollar. 
Respectfully yours, ’ 
KILLBURN PERHAM. 





VARIETY. 





James G. Brrney has written a letter urging the 
nomination of a candidate for the Presidency other than 
himself, assigning ill health as a reason for the change- 


Rospert Owen has returned again to the United 
States, having crossed the Atlantic four times in less 
than six months. ‘Though upwards of 75 years old, he 
is still as enthusiastic as ever in the pursuit of his plans 
of reform, 


We understand that the Hon. George Bancroft, Uni- 
ted States Minister of England, has taken passage for 
himself and family on board the Great Western, on her 
next voyage out.—[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A Handsome Fortune.—Mr. Smith, the razor strop | 
man, is said to have made $30,000. 

They are discussing in Charlston, 8. C., the expedi- 
ency of using convict labor for the construction of roads. 


The American Board of Missions has about one hun- 
dred mission establishments, at prominent points of in- 
fluence throughout the globe, and its receipts for the past 
year have exceeded $260,000. 

HeaTHEN Precert.—‘Do not nto hers that 
which you would not they should do to you: you will 
conquer anger, if you behave yourself towards offenders 
as you would have others behave themselves towards 
you when you transgress.’—[Isocrates. 

Necro Sreauine. Arthur, a slave belonging to 
Isaac Weatherly, of Cheraw, 8. C., has been condemn- 
ed to be hung at that place on the 2d’ of October next, 
for negro stealing. He had run off with some negroes 
in obedience to the command of his master, who be- 
longed to a gang of slave thieves. 

SocRATES AND HIS PuPin.—A young man, whe 
was a great talker, was sent by his parents to Socrates, 
to learn oratory. On being presented to Socrates, the 
lad spoke so incessantly that he was out of all patience, 
When the bargain came to be struck, Socrates asked 
him double price. 

* Why charge me double ?’ said the young fellow. 

‘ Because,’ said the orator, ‘I must teach you two 
sciences: the one to hold your tongue, and the other how 
to speak.’ 





Cu. MessENGER: 
8. J. Young was credited as you say, and charged to 
you in May, 1846. 








DONATIONS. 
Freeman Walker, N. Brookfield, $2 00 
Mr. Hathaway, W. Brookfield, 25 
Rev. W. B, Green, 8. Brookfield, 1 
Henry Reed, 50 
Robert Ray, Medway, 1 


Abner Sanger, Danvers, groceries, 


S$. J. May, Syracuse, N. Y., ($1 credited) 1 
Benjamin Flanders, Brookline, N. T., 4 
Edgar Hicks, 2 
C. Lovell, Boston, 1 
By the hand of Mrs. Frances Drake— 
H. C. Newhall, Leominster, 25 
Henry Sawyer, sg 25 
A. B. Gibson, 66 25 
Arnold Morse, ’ 25 
Mary J. Chase, es 12 
Alanson Richardson, ‘‘ 25 
John Henry, “ 30 
Luther Stone, “6 50 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend per Mail. 


Christopher Prince, New-London, Conn., $5 00; G. 
G. D. Hale, Rockport, 50; W. K. ‘Thurston, 50; D. Al- 
len, 62; Amos Stocker, Georgetown, i: Perham, 
Greenwood, Me., 50; E. A. Warden, Auburn, N. Y.,1; 
Elijah Estes, A.W hiting, P. Shaw, 3. Pool, D. 8, Pool, 
M. H. Pool; 1 each; W. E. Vezie, N. Pool, 50 each, all 
of Abington. 





BOARDERS WANTED. 

Twe men, or a man and his wife, can be accommo- 

dated with board. Apply at the office of the Prisoner’s 
Friend, 40 Cornhill. 








SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. 

A lady who has followed teaching many , is de- 
sirous of employment in that capacity. ‘Rain as 
Instructress in a family in the city or vici ould be 
preferred. Satisfactory references can be given. 





A SHOEMAKER wants a place. He makes thick 
shoes. 
Sept. 30. 





A BRUSH-MAKER will want a place the Ist of Oc- 
tober. He isa good workman. Sept 16. 





STONE-CUTTERS.—Two or three first rate stone 
cutters will want employment about the first of next 
month. Sept. 16. 





A PAINTER wants employment immediately. 
Sept. 16. 


A BLACKSMITH will want employment the middle 
of next month. Sept. 16. 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


A man, who is a native of Glasgow, Scotland, wishes 
to be employed in a factory, in a blacksmith’s shop, or 
to take care of horses, or to be useful in any honest way. 
His age is 48, Will some one help him to obtain an 
honest living? He is somewhat discouraged, but we 
think he may be saved. 





BLACKSMITH. 
A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 





— 


MARRIED—In Lynnfield, by’ J. Prince; of Danvers, 
Mr. Henry H. Campbell, of Boston, to Miss Eunice 
Atkinson Newhall, daughter of Hon, Asa 'T. Newhall, 
of L. 

In Danvers, by the same, Mr. Augustus Hammond to 
Mrs. Eliza L. Millet, both of Salem. 








DIED—In Bangor, very suddenly, Col. Isaac Deuni- 
son, agsd 63 years. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 
‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 


HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.-—-Bible. 
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UNDEF SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 


MAINE! Tuomas Txorn, for murder; now 


confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 


execution any day, 


NEW-YORK! Titer, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

Wicuiam Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Nest family, near Auburn. 


VIRGINIA! Hoewrer Hixt, for the murder ot 


Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 


February, 1847. 


ARKANSAS! Martry, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 
ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineton, for the 


murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 
fixed. 


Georeeg, a Euchee Indian, for the murder of 
Mr. yp eye near Fort Gibson. ‘Time of exe- 
cution Sept. 14, 1846. 


KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. Time of ex- 
ecution not known, 


MARYLAND! Wo. Wuee ter, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection ; time of execution 
unknown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA! Neero Grrr, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August, 

Wii Situ, for negro ~~ (!) Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember. 

ApraHaM, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
as arunaway. To be executed on the second 
Friday in October. 

Artuor,aslave. He ran away with some ne- 
groes, in obedience to the command of his mas- 
ter. Time of execution, Oct. 2, 1846. To be 
hung at Cheraw. 

GEORGIA! Ciark Warson, a slave, for 
burglary. Time of execution not known. 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH 
MENT, &c. % 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we ean 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
lets und Jarger works for sale, some of which are from 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
print a variety of tracts The following is a list : 


Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles 


Spear, 0 62 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
big Sirk on the Death Penalty, By Charles C. 

urleig 0 25 


A Report r :" Punishment of Death, made to 
the Lewislature of the State of New-York. 


By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 
FE. H. Chapin. 1843, 0 12 


Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 
in a letter to the Marbuis of Northampton, 
by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to 
the incumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 
Capital Punishment, By Samuel Roberts. 
London, 1841, 0 06 
Report relating to ‘Capital Punishment, to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 
Rantoul, Esq. 0 25 
Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 
Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distin- 
guished opponent of Capital Punishment, 
1 vol, royal 6ctavo, $3 50 


Capital Punishments unsancti by the Gospel. 
By Henry Christmas, M. ¥F. R.S., F. 8. 


A., St. Johns College, Cariibridge, 0 06 

In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
to make it an object with purchasers to have them sent by 
mail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. 
We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 
in the same manner. 

3} The following may be sent by mail:— 





‘| 'Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 0 12 
Do. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 0 12 
Slaveholding and the Slavehvlder’s Religion, 012 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 0 37 
A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 
Do. do. 0 37 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
_ | Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 0 20 
‘Phonographic Class Book, 0 37 
Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
Dymogpien War, 015 
Reign of Peace, 0 10 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. 
Sargeant, 0 20 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- 
racter of the Disciples, 017 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
Channing on Slavery, 0 25 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 0.17 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
Facts in Hydropathy, 0 18 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, 0 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 0 10 
Power of Kindness, 0 12 
Liberty Ca 010 
Fowler on aoa 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 0 06 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 0 50 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis ef Phrenolegy, 0 12 
Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
Advice to the Married and Single, 0 12 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 
sic,) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, 
Father Mathew, &c., 012 0 37 
Phrenologieal Guide, 0 12 
Do. Almanack, 0 06 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Teetoti alle r’s New “re Book, 0 12 
Opinions of Luther, Caivin and Malancthon on the - 
Sabbath, 0 12 


iF The following may also be sent by mail by re- 
moving the covers. 


History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 

Biography of Good Wives, 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 

A Condensed and Popular View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, 

Foster’s Book- -Keeping, 

House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 

Young Husband, 


00 
63 
45 


62 
00 
50 
75 


Young Wife, ms 75 
Young Mother, “6 15 
Graham’s Letters to ire! Men on Chastity, 50 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 00 


00 
37 


Interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
Combe’s Physiology, 

Do. Phrenology, 

Do. on the Constitution of Man, 

Do. on Diet, 

Do. on the Management of Children, 
Memoir of Howard, 


75 
50 
50 
50 





cecscoccoorSOorrwsoccoceooes coc 


50 





Do. of Wilberforce, 0 25 

Do. of Jonathan Walker, 0 37 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders, 0 50 
Consumption Prevented, 0 37 
| Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur, 0 37 
| Lovers and Husbands, “6 0 37 
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MISCELLANY. 











POVERTY AND CRIME, 

The New-York Golden Rule is publishing a deeply 
interesting tale, entitled ‘A Romance of History and 
Crime.’ Judging from the portions of it which we have 
found time to read, we think its publication will do great 
good. We give below a chapter which whfolds in a 
most impressive manner the condition of many poor per- 
sons, and their temptations to commit crime, 


The Landlord—Despair—The Temptation. 


M r. JoshuaGrayson was a very respectable man. 
He possessed gray hairs, an ogen, affable demean- 
or, a portly, imposing person, very numerous Con- 
nexions, and a very respectaple fortune, 

Respectability commands influence. Mr. Gray- 
son ‘was a man of great influence in society. Ri- 
sing politicians, men of business, and the learned 
professions resorted to him for advice and counte- 
nance. It was fashionable among certain classes 
to regard his opinions as oracular,because he was a 
respectable man of sound judgment and great ex- 
perience in the affairs of life. 

But Mr. Joshua Grayson was aiso a very char- 
itable man. He was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society—a director. of the Public 
School Society—a trustee of the New-York Dis- 
pensary—vite-president of the Society for Ame- 
liorating the i the Poor, and a contrib- 
utor to many other Charities. His name was as- 
sociated in the public mind with works of liber- 
ality and benevolence. His contributions were 
recorded in the newspapers and religious period- 

ibals of the day. He was indeed a charitable 
man, , 

Mr. Grayson maintained his position at the en- 
trance of the old wooden building for several min- 
utes after the disappearance of Frederiek Will- 
ougby in the direction of Prince street. He 
looked repeatedly up and down the narrow street 
with a growing expression of impatience on his 
benevolent features. At length he raised his ivo- 


Yous motion, and was apparently about to take 
his departure, when, upon turning to the right, 
he saw the figure of a man approaching with 
slow steps, and a melancholy, dejected / He 
beckoned to him with his cane, and the man ad- 
vanced with more rapid strides, yet without any 
change in the desparing aspect of his counte- 
nance. 


‘This is Tuesday, Williams,’ said Joshua 
Grayson, as the man came near him. 

Williams did not make an immediate response, 
and Grayson observed, with more emphasis: 

© Do you hear, Williams ? This is ‘Tuesday— 
your month is up.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the other, in a low, despond- 
ing tone of voice. 

The landlord drew from his fob. an old-fash- 
ioned gold watch of great value, and glanced ‘at 
the dial. 

‘It is past two o’clock. You ought to be more 
punctual with the rent.’ 

‘Yes, sir, | ought to be punctual.’ 

‘Well, well, no more words about it. The 
rent is eight dollars.’ 

‘I have no money, Mr. Grayson.’ 

Andrew Williams looked up with an imploring 
expression as he made this declaration; but he 
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Don’t tell me that there is not abundatice of em- 
ployment for every man in the conrmunity.’ 

“If you will furnish me with a job,’ said Wil- 
liams, eagerly, ‘you shall see how willingly I 
will labor, and for the lowest wages.’ 

‘IT am out of the: turmoil of business,’ said 
Joshua Grayson, coldly, ‘and have no need of 
your services. In regard to the rent you owe me, 
Imustdo as wellas Tecan. ‘The laws aré made 
in these times to favor all kinds of roguery, 
and landlords haye no rights. Pay me five dol- 
lars, Williams, and I will wait for the balance un- 
til next month.’ 

‘I cannot do it, Mr. Grayson. 
cent.’ 

‘Your conduct is abominable,’ said the land- 
lord, striking his cane heavily upon the wooden 
stoop. 

‘I tell you that I have notearned a'shilling du- 
ring more than two weeks, and that my family 
are absolutely in want of the necessaries of iife. 
Surely,’ continued Williams, with the natural 
pathos of suffering, ‘you will exercise compas- 
sion towards a poor man.’ 

‘ Williams, I am a friend of the poor,’ replied 
Grayson, pompously, ‘Every man that ‘knotvs 
me will testify that l-anra- friend of the poor. 
But I am not a friend of idleness and knavery— 
not’ I. How can I extenuate your conduct ? 
What have you done to render yourself an ob- 
ject of real compassion ? You knew that your 
rent was becoming due for the house that shelter- 
ed you and your family, and yet you did not save 
a single cent to meet it. I have no more respect 
for you than for a common swindler.’ 

‘ Your reproofs are hard to bear.’ 

‘ Hard to bear, indeed, Pay your rent, sir, 
and then yon can talk aud act independently. 
Look at your neighbor Simonson. He is a coarse, 
blunt creature, and finds fault with the air of an 
alderman. I overlook these trifles in him for he 
has lived in this house upwards of two years, and 
never disappointed me. He is an honest man.’ 


‘Ah! Mr. Grayson, if you knew what adread- 
ful business he pursues.’ 

‘ Business ! What have I todo with his busi- 
ness? Imeddle with no man’s business. Any 
thing is better than idleness.’ 

‘Do you really think so? inquired Andrew 
Williams, glancing at his landlord. 

‘I have no time to give you advice,’ replied the 
other. ‘ You have already detained me half an 
hour for nothing. You are in a bad way, Wil- 
liams—in a dishonest way. I have no opininion 
of that kind of honesty which does not pay one’s 
debts.’ 

‘ What I can’t do’ I can’t,’ said Williams, sul- 
lenly. I can’t pay bebts without money.’ 

‘ No impudence, sir,’ said the portly landlord, 
bringing down his cane heavily. ‘ My resolution 
istaken. You must pay your rent by to-morrow 
noon or you must leave my house, bag and bag- 
gage. I will not harbor idle worthless fellows 
like you.’ 

‘I know not where to go at such short notice.’ 
‘Js it not enough that I lose my rent ?’ exclaim- 
ed Joshua Grayson, angrily; ‘that you object also 
to leaving my premises.’ 

‘ My family,’ stammered the man. 

©Your family ; Yes; 1 went up stairs to look 
after you and I saw the condition of your family. 
It is a burning disgrace to a strong, healthy man 
like you that you are so careless about their wel- 


I. have not a 





cowered instantly before the angry glance of +his 
landlord. 

‘No money, and this at the end of the first 
month since you have occupied my house ?’ 

‘] have been unable to obtain any employment 
for nearly three weeks, and of late the health of 
my wife has failed entirely.’ 

*No work—a sick family—the old excuses, 
Williams,’ replied Grayson, testily. 
better things of you. 
rent punctually, and I let you in without security, 


‘I expected 
You promised to pay your 


beeause I judged from appearances that you were 
an honest, industrious man.’ 


* Nobody has ever dared to say any thing to the 
contrary,’ said Williams, firmly. 

‘ Appearances are against you. You are out of 
work and have no money to pay your rent.’ 


‘lassure you that I have sought employment | 


faithfully, with a determination to do anythiug 
by which [ might gain an honest livelihood. 


‘Fine words—fine words, but you can’t bam- 
hoozle me with your nonsense. In sucha busy 
hive as the city of New-York the man who is 


With- 


in a month I have obtained good situations, in re- 


willing to work can get something to do. 


spectable mercantile houses, for three young 
men—distant relations of mine fromm the country. 


fare. Your children are not even decently dress- 

ed,’ 

‘ True enough,’ murmured Williams, dejected- 

ly. . 
‘What will become of them if you bring them 

up in this way without education or habits of in- 

dustry.’ 

‘Things did not go on so badly until my wife 

was taken down.’ 

‘Your wife is not so very ill: it would do her 

good to stir about a little and attend to her domes- 

tic concerns. So far as I see, you are all suffer- 

ing from incurable laziness.’ 

Under the impulse of momentary excitement, 

Andrew Williams seized his landlord by the col- 

lar of the coat as if to hurl him by main force 





from the stoop. 
‘How dare you ?’ exclaimed Grayson, eleva- 


Williams relinquished his grasp, and said hum- 


| 

| 

. 

| ting his cane. 
| I don’t mind 


ibly: ‘Iwas hasty, Mr. Grayson. 


| what you say about me, but I cannot bear to hear 


| She has been an 


you speak against my wife. 
angel to me.’ 

*You are an impudent fellow, Williams, and 
richly deserve to be hauled up at the police office. 


ing bat my rights. Your conduct has been such 
as to ‘deserve little forbearance, and I tell you 
once for all, that you must pay your rent by to- 
morrow morning, or I will clear the house of 
you. You may think yourself lucky, too, if you 
are not severely punished for this gross assault, 
Do you understand me ?? 

_ ‘Iwill do every thing,in my power,’ replied 
Williams, ‘to obtain the rent for you; and I trust 
you will pardon my rudeness.’ 

‘ We shall see,’ rejoined the landlord, as he de- 
scended from the, stoop and proceeded along the 
narrow street with an air of offended dignity. 

Andrew Williams entered the front door and 
passed up stairs with a heavy heart. His wife 
received him with a pleasant smile. She was 
sitting upright on her miserable couch, supported 
by her daughter Jane. 

‘ Mr. Grayson was here half an hour ago,’ said 
Mrs. Williams to her husband. ‘He inqnired 
very kindly after you.’ 

‘I have seen him,’ replied the man, in a low 
voice, 

‘What is the matter, Andrew, inquired the 
woman, with a look of alarm. - 

‘Mr. Graysou came for his rent, Patty. It is 
due to-day,’ 

* He will wait upou us, Andrew, till things take 
a better turn. He is a kind, charitable man, as I 
have heard—very friendly to poor folks. Hewill 
wait,’ 

‘ Perhaps—he will,’ said Williams, hesitating- 
ly. His regard for the feelings of his wife impel- 
led him to conceal from her the details of the 
scene with his landlerd. Hesatdown quietly up- 
on the wooden stool near the window, and buried 
his face in his hands, 

The invalid gazed at the drooping form of her 
husband, and inquired tenderly : 

‘ Are you sick, Andrew ?? ‘ 

‘Sick at, heart, Patty,’ replied the man, with a 
burst of feeling. ‘Stillno work—no means of 
support. Every thing goes wrong.’ 

‘Do not repine at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, This is a world of trial and of sorréw to 
all. The Saviour of men had not where to lay 
his head.’ 

‘It is useless to disguise it from you,’ said Wil- 
liams, bitterly, ‘life is becoming a curse to me.’ 

‘ Andrew ?? 

‘Ihave thought of it this morning with tears % 
in my eyes,’ continued Williams. ‘You were 
very foolish to marry me, Patty, and to subject 
yourself to such a fate as this. You must have 
regretted it many, many times.’ 

‘ Do not be unjust to yourself or to me,’ said 
the invalid, soothingly. ‘I have never regretted 
that my fate was united to yours.’ 

Williams uncovered his face and gazed with 
expressive thankfulness at the countenance of 
his wife. 

‘ You‘have always been kind to me,’ said Mrs. 
Williams. ‘ You have regarded my wishes and 
my feelings above all worldly things, and some- 
times I have feared,’ she continued, with a seri- 
ous expression, ‘that you loved me, a frail crea- 
ture, more than your heavenly Father and Re- 
deemer. It is true that poverty and sickness and 
care have borne heavily upon us.’ 

‘Yes, upon you,’ exclaimed the man. ‘ You 
whom I separated from rich friends and a com- 
fortable home.’ 


‘1 was a disinherited child, dependant upon the 
bounty of relatives, whose pride-of family was 
the sole incentive to a cold and heartless sup- 
port. I judge from experience, Andrew, when I 
assure you that the bitterness of poverty cannot 
compare with the anguish of a spirit bereft of 
kindness and sympathy. Since I became your 
wife my heart has been a fountain of overflow- 
ing tenderness.’ 

Andrew Williams rose from the low stool and 
folded his wife to his bosom with a depth of fee- 
ling which seemed foreign to the quiet, subdued 
nature of man. 

“And you do not blame me ?” 

‘ There are no reproaches on my lips or in my 
heart,’ said the woman, gently clasping the hand 
of her husband in hers... ‘ Lhaye sometimes wish- 
ed for all our sakes that you possessed more bold- 
ness and determination in your struggles with the 
world, but no reproaches, Andrew.’ 

‘@ould your health be restored, Patty, there 
would be some hope for me.’ 

‘Do not encourage false hopes, Andrew. I 
shall not be here Jong.’ 

‘There is yet a chance, Simonson says,” replied 


however presumptuous or daring. My spirit i* 
rising, Patty, and I will make a stronger and bol- 
der effort than ever.’ : 

The invalid raised her eyes with an expression 
of surprise towards the face of the speaker. A 
moment afterward Andrew Williams released 
himself from the gentlé Clasp of his wife and 
left the chamber. “'He' sought the apartment of 
Hugh Simonson. 

The robber was dosing on ‘a common wooden 
settee, but the light rap of his neighbor Williams 
awoke him. Raising himself partially upon one 
elbow, he eXclaimed, in a coarse voice, ‘Come 
in.’ . 

As Williams enteréd the room, he perceived 
that the’ integuments’ of ‘Simonson’s left eye 
were black and swollen, and that a dirty silk 
handkerchief was tied around his head. 

‘Is it you Williams ! inquired the robber. 

“Yes, Mr. Simonson,’ replied his visiter. ‘I 
have come to advise with you a little about mat- 
ters and things. You seem to be hurt, though ?’ 

‘I got a confounded fall last night,’ said Simon- 
son, gruffly. ‘It is pretty much over how, except 
the black marks. How is your wife to-day, Wil- 
liams ?? 

‘A little stronger like,’ 

‘Keep her mind quiet and give her a plenty of 
nice things, and she will soon get around again.’ 

‘That is what I want to talk about with you. 
I would do any thing in the world'to raise Patty 
from her sick bed, but how am I to get nice things 
for her without money ?” 
© You can’t, of course.’ 

‘ And then as to keeping her mind quiet under 
the circumstances, it is out of the question. With 
all our troubles landlord Grayson has been here 
to-day after his rent, end threatens to turn us out 
of house and home unless it is paid to-morrow- 
I have not told my wife of it; for though she is as 
patient as a lamb, I know it would worry her.’ 
‘There, Williams, you see a little of the sym- 
pathy of rich landlords for poor tenants, Old 
Grayson is a tight one. You have legal rights as 
a tenant, but if he thrusts you into the street, 
what redress can you obtain against a man of his 
wealth and influence ? You must pay the rent.’ 
‘I have no money, Mr. Simonson.’ 

© You must get it. Itmight be the death of your 
poor bed-ridden wife to move her at this time to 
,another house. Besides, where would you take 
her ?” 
‘I don’t know,’ replied Williams, sadly. 

‘You must raise the money for old Grayson.’ 
‘ But how ? demanded Andrew Williams, with 
adespairing glance at the robber. ‘I have no 
employment.’ 

Hugh Simonson rose from the settee, approach- 
ed his visitor, and laid his big brawny hand heayv- 
ily upon his shoulder. 

‘ Now look you, Williams,’ said the robber, ‘1 
wont be trifled with in this matter. If you are 
serious in asking my advise and possess the cour- 
age of a worried sheep, I can put you in the way 
of raising the money you need so badly, and a 
pocketful besides.’ 

‘ Are your sure of that ?? 

‘So sure of it, that if you will agree to submit 
to my guidance for one night to follow only 
where I lead, Williams, ! will lend you the mon- 
ey at once to pay your laudlerd.’ 

‘Where will you take me,’ Mr. Simonson?’ ask- 
ed Williams, with a despairing glance atthe rob- 
ber. ° 


‘Into the houses of some of these cursed aris- 
tocrats, who have more money than they really 
want. That is the plain English of it, if you 
dare.’ 

‘Will you, indeed, lend me the money for my 
rent—eight dollars ?? 

‘ At a minute’s notice, Williams,’ said the rob- 
ber, emptying one of his pockets upon a cherry 
table near him, and quickly separating a small 
heap of specie. ‘ There you have it.’ 

* LT will go with you,’ replied Andrew Williams,’ 
with determination, ‘just for once, Mr. Simon- 
son—just for the sake of my wife and children.’ 
‘Take the money, neighbor,’ said Simonson to 
his visiter, ‘and be ready to turn out to-night, if 
I call upon you.’ 

With trembling hands Williams gathered up 
the money, and concealed it about his person. 
Hugh Simonson removed the silk handkerchief 
from his head, and taking his hat and cane, ac- 
companied his‘neighbor into the entry, adding, as 


| they parted, ‘Mum’s the word, Williams.’ 








A false friend is like a shadow on a‘dial, which ap- 





Williams. ‘I must have a talk with him. The 





I want noth- 


‘ 


'Ido not want revenge, however. 


chance of your recovery is worth any hazard, 


pears in fine weather, but vanishes at the appearance of 
a cloud. 
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